CHAPTER IV.
DISTRIBUTION.
SETTLEMENTS from the first ages have clustered round
sources of water supply, springs, wells and rivers, and the
latter for many reasons have gathered the largest and the
most rapidly-multiplying populations. As numbers increased,
so did fouling of water, and it became necessary to go farther
afield for drinking supplies. This involves questions of
carriage and distribution ; and water-engineering was almost
as prehistoric an occupation as agriculture. In common with
most other branches of knowledge, the earliest records of the
science come from the Chinese, who laid down conduits
from the mountains, chiefly for irrigation, but also for potable
supply, and developed taxes and regulations much like
modern ones.
In " Bismaya, an account of excavations in the ruins of
the oldest of the buried cities of Babylonia/' Dr. Banks,*
describes their arrangements of 5000 or more years ago.
Canals carried the water of the Euphrates far inland from
a dai& across the river, but as happened in other places
similarly provided, the breaking of the dam rendered the
country waterless and caused the ruin of dependent com-
munities. Layard found fragments of earthenware pipes at
Nineveh, showing that these were employed for distribution
in ancient cities.
The -huge masonry aqueducts which the Romans built in
many countries have been thoughtlessly held as indicating
that the use of underground watertight channels was not
at that time understood, but there are evidences that the
classic peoples appreciated the value of a long transit, exposed
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